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International 


The Bethany System of Sunday School literature is interna- 
tional: International uniform lessons, international graded 
lessons, with writers of international fame, selected because 
they are experts in their several fields, not because they be- 
long to a particular denomination. The production of the lit- 
erature of religious education by the co-operation of the lead- 
ing Christian communions is a most notable example of 
CHRISTIAN UNITY IN ACTUAL PRACTICE. 


Interdenominational | 








Disciples Publication Society -- 700 E. Fortieth St., Chicago : | 
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ORDERING THEM BY CARD. 


Chureh Extension Work. 
Collection Envelopes; one should 
every 


Offering 





Church Extension Offering Begins Sunday, September 7th 


THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT FREE FOR THE CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING IS THE LAST OF 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE MEMBERS OF YOUR CON- | THE ANNUAL OFFERINGS DURING THIS MISSIONARY 
GREGATION TO EVERY PREACHER OR CORRESPONDENT | YEAR. IT SHOULD BE THE JOY OF EVERY CHURCH TO 


1. “Hope and Realization.” An_ illustrated leaflet telling 


what every Disciple of Christ should Know about our 2. Forty per cent of new churches organized must be helped 


ember of the churcl ‘vious ay of Annus . . . 
member of the chureh previews to day of nual 4. Only thirteen out of 1,621 churches aided by Church 
3. Pastoral letters to be ordered only by the pastors. vitality of our Missions, 


In ordering supplies of literature and for information, address 


GEO. W. MUCKLEY, 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


HELP, BECAUSE— 
1. The Board can answer now but one-third of the appeals 
because of lack of funds. 


to build by Church Extension loans, 
3. Every preacher knows that he can do no creditable work 


the hands of 
without proper equipment. 


Extension Loans have failed, which speaks well for the 








STEREOPTICONS 


A Great Sou!-Wianing Campaign for the 


Summer Months. Indoors of outdoors 
The Christian Laastern Side & Lecture Boreas 
30 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, iit 


CHURCH MONEY 


hurches whict if t us al their 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 

MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 
This i st lid ¥ nt sise church 
money or pay off the church 








ond «sit the long-soucht “something 
out f nothing” plan, as the material 


s usually thrown away 
Write us at once for information and prices 


THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 
1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 











Bible College of Missouri 


and University of Missouri 
ARE \10U THINKING OF GOING TO SCHOOL? 


Try a Bible College in combination with a great State University. Together 
we have an equipment worth $3,750,000, and an annual income of $760,000. Do you 
realize what that means? It insures both equipment and talent. The quantity 
and quality of work is not surpassed. It is seldom equalled. Over 260 teachers 
are at your service. Salaries are paid which command the best talent. Yet, tuition 
is nothing for Missourians, and is only $20 per vear for students from elsewhere. 

Moreover, the spiritual atmosphere both in schools and in town is of the best. 
A deep religious spirit results each year in students dedicating themselves to the 
ministry or to the work of foreign missions. 

Write for Catalogue, Bulletins, and for further information to 


Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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Is Not This 


One of the most remarkable revolutions which the 
church has known in modern times has taken place in 
a night, and we have hardly noticed it. Our Christian 
colleges have been hastening to declare themselves un- 
denominational, and the manner of their doing it is 
not less remarkable than the comparative absence of 
protest against the movement. Only when a college, 
like Vanderbilt University, by declining to join the 
procession gets into print, is very much said about it. 
As for the rest, this is the process. A devout Christian 
community establishes at its heart an institution of 
learning for the avowed purpose of furnishing Chris- 
tian education. It collects money from Christian 
churches, Christian people, and Christian educational 
societies. No one doubts that it is a Christian college 
affiliated with a particular denomination. Then of a 
sudden at a suggestion from Andrew Carnegie it de- 
clares that it is not a denominational college at all. 

This has happened over and over within the last 
We are not proposing to discuss it here 
and now. We want simply to call attention to the 
cecasion which made the sweeping change possible. 
The reason it happened was this: These institutions 
had no pension fund for their aged professors. 

The colleges had had enough to do without raising 
pension funds. The problem of living and that of 
getting a living had been sore ones. There are few 


few years. 


things more pathetic than the number of good men 
or failing be- 
cause they were successful in everything but in rais- 
The demand for more endowment, for 
more buildings, and the steady all-the-year-round cry 


Lroken down in college presidencies, 
ing money. 


for money for current expenses have given to the 
Christian colleges a terrible struggle for existence. 
And they have run a gauntlet between the growing 
equipment of the high school and the large resources 
of the state university. We 
colleges. 


are not condemning the 
3ut we wish to raise this question: 

that they should. have 
continued as denominational institutions, was it not 


Suppose it were desirable 


nianifestly a weak spot in their armor that they had 
lo provision for their superannuated professors? 

far the us consider the 
churches. Is there any logical reason why a college 
professor should be retired at seventy on a pension 


colleges. Now let 





and a minister thrust out at fifty or sixty without any 
support? The salary of the average minister is not 
larger than that on which a professor practices plain 
living and high thinking. The minister’s tenure of 
his age of enforced retirement 


His family 


ice is less secure; 





averages earlier; he is terribly long-lived. 











the Lesson? 


shows less sign of race suicide than that of any other 
man in professional life. 

Is there danger of any in the church 
similar to that which we have seen in the school? 

There is danger. 

More than that, the revolution is here. 

It is keeping desirable young men out of the min- 


revolution 


It is removing good men from the ministry in 
middle life. 

Let the Church pension her heroes. 

And let her go about it straightway. 

It is her next great task. 

It is more important, more imperative than any 
other one great need just now before her. 

Let the Church pension her heroes. 
fact that our aged ministers 


Who is to blame for the f 


are cared for in so miserly a fashion? 
The laity are to blame. They have not honored as 
they ought to have honored the men whom they have 


called to preach the Gospel. They have uttered much 
cheap nonsense about doing the business of the Church 

business principles, and at the same time have 
talked disparagingly of businesslike efforts to provide 
for an educated ministry and then to take care of the 
ministers who are educated. The United States pro- 


West 


leaders, and ample pensions for their age, and calls it 


vides free instruction at Point for its army 


geod business; but the business men of the Church 


have not had vision concerning either the prepara- 
> 


tion for the work of the ministry or the care of the 
aged and disabled. 
Ministers have presented 


The clergy are to blame. 


. 


the cause of ministerial relief half-heartedly or 


apologetically, or have neglected it altogether. They 
are fully as much to blame as are the laymen. 
But let us not hurl charges of back 
forth. There is little to be gained by the pot in call- 
ing the kettle black. 
support of aged ministers is inadequate 


blame and 


Our present provision for the 





everybody 


knows it. It is increasingly inadequate, because the 
conditions of living grow more strenuous and the cost 


cf living is higher. Something ought to be done, and 


done at once. Let us get at it together, ministers and 
laymen. 

Let the Church pension her heroes! 

There are many good causes—yes, but this deserves 
to be a preferred benevolence. 

Take it up in your church this fall, 


matter. 


and push the 


Let the Church pension her heroes. 
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The Patriotism of Church Building 


Is it patriotic to build churches? Is not Christianity a universal 
religion Can it be put into the service of any particular govern- 
ment Yes, it is a patriotic service to build churches, While 
Christianity invites all men into its fellowship without distinction 


of nationality, it adapts itself to the needs of each nation to which 


it woes lhe love of untry is a sentiment | encourages, The 
virtues of Christianity are cultivated by peopie who have fixed 
abodes and recognize political obligations, The church is an instti- 
tution that helps men to iiv re and now, It interprets and en 


nobles the common lift 

The church builder puts the emphasis in the right place Che 
itator who rushes about to warn the people aveinst the growth ot 
un-American” ideas and customs is too often 1 common nuisance. 
He magnities dangers and creates discord if he is justly alarmed, 
he does very little to remove the causes of impending disasters. The 


unostentatious men and women who build our homes and churches 


and s Is are the real defer rs of the nation they know what is 
great and what is small Speakers and writers who know them 
and their needs may raise the ery of warning and expect to be heard 
! patriotic people Whatever gets in the way of the workers 
neecis attention Ideas that are embodied in homes and churches 
command respect. If we build institutions that support American 
ideals, we do not have to ery aloud in order that the world may be 

upelled to notice our patriotism, 

The church imparts a world view which is an essential element 
In true patriotism Nations cannot live unto themselves any more 
than can persons They must understand each other and respect 
each other his they cannot do unless they know the worth of man 


as man We are being told repeatedly that the proper business of 
i government is to take good care of its citizens, that its concern 
for hogs and cattle and wheat and corn should be a part of its con 
cern for himan beings International justice must be exalted above 
international trade Provincialism is not patriotism If we had the 
international mind” which one of our leading ecueators names as 
a prerequisite to the peace of the world, it would be easier for us to 
dispose of the Japanese question and the Mexicen question. 


Wi spend enormous sums of Money tor jails, retormatories, and 


penitentiaries These sums would be larger if the churches were out 
of existence They would be smaller if the churches were more 
eflicient We owe much to the students of criminology who are trv- 
ing to win us to a better view of the purpose of punishment, Our 
methods are still suggestive of the wavs of the barbarian. Much 


will be gained when we take thought for the olfender as well as for 
the safety of society. But the better way is to quit making crim- 
inals The church is doing and will continue to do a useful service 


to the state by teaching men to respect each other’s rights and to 


maintain a proper self-respect 

The church is a part of our educational system It has work to 
do which the schools cannot do. Its sdcred book has been excluded 
from the schools of more than one state. Yet the man who is un 
acquainted with the Bible is not educated as he ought to be. He 
vi fa to appreciate many things in English literature and he 

| he an unsafe interpreter of American life the church is free 
to t h the Bibl Instead of bothering itself about the decisions 
of supreme courts and t acts of constitutional conventions. it 
& ive its ttention to the vork of teachin®. And this we he 
lieve it will do It will oreover Impart iIntormation concerning 
its own activities lo be ignorant of what the church is doing is 
to be ignorant of what ought to be familiar to every one. If men 
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are going to criticise the chureh, they ought to know a little about 
it. If they are disposed to help the church, their help will be more 
wisely given if the church instructs them as to its ideals and works 

li the nation needs the church, it also needs the building in which 
the church holds its worship and gives instruction. We cannot ype 
to have a system of education that is adequate unless the teachers 
and the pupils have a place to meet that gives all possible aid to 
the learning process. We may temporarily meet under the trees, in 


halls, in private houses, but for permanent success the church must 


have its own house. The beauty and ¢ mvenience of this house are 
important for knowledge and character. [Midweek Service, Aug. 27, 
Luke 7:5.] Ss. J, 


In Explanation 
During the past few months the task of organizing the Disciples 
Publication Society and securing capital with which to finance it 
has, in main, fallen to the lot of the editors of The Christian 
Century. With the foundation work of the Society now approach- 
ing completion, it is expected that Mr. Morrison and Dr. Willett 
will resume direct editorial charge of The Christian Century by 


September 1, with an enlarged paper and greatly enriched pages. 


Was It Kind? 


For thirty-six years a man has lived under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill monument in solitary confinement. When a hoy of seventeen he 
committed several horrible murders. But for his youth he would 
have been hanged, but it was considered too great a punishment for 


so young a man. 

A great many sentimental people have tried to gain access to 
him, They have sympathized with his mother. For a long time the 
officials had one curt and rather pertinent reply to people who out 
of sympathy for his mother wanted to help the murderer—‘“Go and 
sympathize for a while with the mothers of the children he murdered 
and then come back.” It is not on record that any of them came 
back. 

The writer of this editorial has never seen Jesse Pomeroy, but 
he has been very near him. He has sat in the cell next to that 
of this notable prisoner, and with only the wail between has been 
told much about him. 

His imprisonment has not made him docile or penitent. He has 
a determined disposition, and a perpetual complaint. The warden 
of the prison seldom goes to see him, being weary of his complain- 
ings. The only people whom he is supposed to see are the warden, 
the chaplain, the members of the prison commission, and his neces 
sary guards. The grated door to his cell has a wooden door added, 
and he does not see people who pass in the corridors, 

He was furnished, years ago, with an official copy of the record 
of his trial and a few law books. He spends his time writing labo- 
rious pleas showing that the judge biased the jury by the use of 
a harsh word—perhaps it was “atrocious.” Whatever word it was, 
it was too mild. 

Jesse Pomeroy was a fairly good boy in school, and came from & 
good home, and his mother every year makes a plea for his release, 
and now and then tries to send him a file in a banana. He affords 
little comfort to theorists in eugenics. But he was a monstrous 
murderer, and the community was not safe with him at large. 

What could society do to protect itself against such a boy? Send 
him to school? He had been sent to school. Teach him a mother’s 
love? He had and has a mother’s pitifully steadfast love. Society 
knew only two terrible things to do in order that it might save its 
children from his bloody hand—hang him or shut him up for life. 

It chose the latter. No prisoner in the United States affords 80 
excellent an example of what society accomplishes when it chooses 
to imprison a man for life, and then sticks to its choice. 

First of all, he has not been corrupted by his prison life. That is 
something distinctly exceptional. He has seen only good people in 
prison, being doomed to solitary confinement. Py the same token 
he has corrupted no one. That, too, is exceptionally good. Most bad 
prisoners are made worse and make others worse in prison. 

But he has developed through all the years a spirit of bitter and 
sullen resentment. He hates the state of Massachusetts which 
spared his life and feeds him and protects him. Day and night he 
plots to escape. He refuses to do the slightest stroke of work, 
though knowing it would be good for him, lest that work should 
profit the state of Massachusetts. And, as he is legally dead, he is 
the one prisoner who cannot be compelled to work. 

In him America has its most successful example of life imprison- 
ment carried out strictly. Though every year a petition is presented 
for his pardon, the memory of his horrible crimes still keeps him m 
confinement. Most murderers would have been pardoned years ago} 
he still is there. 

Society dared not release him; it shrank from hanging him; but 
has this horrible living death been as kind as hanging would 
have been? 

Whatever his imprisonment has done, it has not made him 


penitent. 
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More Men Teachers 


The disappearance of men from the teacher’s vocation is a serious 
sign in the educational world. American schools need more men. 
Blessed as is the influence of women on the development of youth, 
there comes a time in the life of every boy when he needs to obey 
men; to shape his ideals through association with men. And it is 
just as important for every girl to have part of her training under 
men as it is that every boy should have part of his training under 
women. 

A letter from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, with reference to the case of Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto, 
the New York schoo] teacher accused of neglect of duty in absent- 
ing herself from school to bear a child, has been made publie by 
Thomas W. Churchill, president of the Board of Education. In 
full it is as follows: 

“I have read the paper signed by you on the employment of mar- 
ried women in the public schools, issued from the hall of the Board 
of Education of New York City, June 19, 1913, and agree In general 
with its conclusion. 

“In my Opinion the employment of married women in the schools 
is not for the interest of the pupils, the teachers or the community 
Furthermore, I believe that it is not for the interest of 
the community that young women should in practice work as 
teachers more than five years on the average. Within that time the 
great majority of normal school graduates can make an ample re- 
turn for their education at public expense. To this practice there 
would always be valuable exceptions. 

“It follows from these premises that 


as a whole. 


the proportion of male 
teachers in the publie schools should be increased, whatever the 
necessary cost.” e 

Whatever should be said about the principal question at issue in 
the letter of Doctor Eliot, the last sentence of his letter is one 
which deserves most thoughtful attention. We need more manhood 
in our schools; more manhood in the church; more manhood in the 
home. 

God give us more men, and better men. 


Bankruptcy in Antiquity 

When archeologists brought to light a few years ago an original 
tablet containing the code of Hammurabi, the archeological world 
The wonder of it has hardly yet entered the modern 
mind, and the far-reaching results of it are still only conjectural. 
This discovery seems certain to be supplemented, indeed already to 
have been supplemented, by the finding of other laws clearly related 
to that very ancient code. A shattered tablet, upon which are in- 
scribed many of the laws from the code of Hammurabi, was found 
in the winter of 1901-1902 by M. de Morgan, a French archeologist. 
It has now been brought to the University of Pennsylvania and 
deciphered. The inscriptions, it is found, refer to financia] trans- 
and one of them is said to contain the germ from which 
practically all the bankruptcy laws of the last four thou- 
The tablet is believed to be a part of the oldest collec- 
tion of laws and precepts extant. The law relating to bankruptcy 
provides that, if one borrow grain or money and has neither grain 
nor money with which to pay back, but movable goods, he shall 
give whatever he has to the merchant in the presence of witnesses, 
and the merchant is enjoined from refusing to receive the settle- 
ment. Another law deals with interest, and shows that borrowers 
were required to pay at the rate of twenty per cent. A merchant, 
however, who charged compound interest was called upon to lose 
the principal and six times the amount of interest as forfeit. <A 
borrower who had been robbed and had nothing to pay was com- 
pelled to go to the temple and take oath to his losses, after which 
he was given his freedom—a procedure that corresponds to the pro- 
visions of modern bankruptcy laws. 


began anew. 


actions, 
sprang 
sand years. 


It is exceedingly instructive to find how early in human history 


there was recognition of the principle that under some conditions ° 


there must be acceptance of less than the full arithmetical value of 
a debt. There comes, or may come, a time when it is good public 
poliey to recognize the impossibility of a debtor’s discharge of his 
obligation, and the acceptance of something less than the full cash 
value. It is hard to adjust this theory to accepted principles of 
commercial justice, but the principle is accepted, for better or for 
worse, in laws of most nations. 

Sin is not debt; and great harm has been done to clear thinking 
by forcing commercial ideas into our theology. Yet Jesus taught 
us to pray, “Forgive us our debts, for we also have forgiven our 
debtors.” 

It is not easy to adjust any doctrine of forgiveness to a mathe- 
matical conception of the Divine justice. Judged as a problem in 
commercial arithmetic, the parable of the Prodigal Son does not 
give the answer in the book. But it gives the answer that God 
has written in the human heart, and written somewhere in the 


eternal laws of heaven and earth. 


In the justice of both God and man there must be some place for 
forgiveness. 
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National Health Insurance in England 


The first year of British national health insurance has been 
completed and a blue book of 660 pages has been issued covering 
the first annual report. In ineludes an account of the formation of an 
insurance fund of nearly $100,000,000, the bringing into insurance of 
nearly 14,000,000 persons, the constitution and work of 236 insur- 
ance committees, the making of regulations and special orders 
under the act in order to meet the case of insured persons working 
It also includes an ac- 
count of the work carried out by the 20,000 branches of approved 
societies in the payment of sickness and maternity benefits to their 
members, and in performance of other duties under the act. The 
doctors who at first refused to serve under the act later on agreed 
to try it out for a three months’ period. “It is significant,” says 
the report, “as an ind:cation of the general attitude of the profes- 
sion, that on the expiration of this period these agreements were 
voluntarily extended by practically all the doctors who had pre- 
On Apr. 14, 18,584 doctors, between 80 
and 90 per cent of the total number engaged in industrial practice, 
were on the panels. It has been found that the better an industry 
is organized the less likelihood there is of any trouble arising in 
connection with the act. The most serious obstacles have been 
found in rural areas. On the whole the commission is satisfied with 


under a variety of particular conditions. 


viously accepted service. 


the manner in which the act has been received. 


Siege Guns or Scaffolding 

An Episcopal clergyman in Virginia has recently severed his con- 
nection with his church in a somewhat spectacular fashion by burn- 
ing his vestments and prayer-book before the gates of the historic 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of the people's 
has issued a 


political freedom. In explanation of his action, he 


manifesto indicting the Episcopal Church in several important par- 
ticulars. 

He charges “that the Episcopal Church 
in general, and in Virginia in particular. 
and socially; stupid intellectually, and spiritually dead; that it needs 


is the gentleman’s church 
It is powerful financially 
a change of heart; repentance or utter obliteration. It either segre- 
gates the poor in missions on the back streets, or relegates them in 
church to the back pews. In Virginia the Episcopal Church is a mere 
relic of the old social feudalism, and stands for a dry-rotted con- 
servatism that bars the progress of the kingdom.” It 
ing, he maintains, with the ritualists about purity of worship when 


is contend- 
it has lost the spirit of worship. He refers to the prayer-book as 
“the fetish of a false worship, the idol of the diluted word of God.” 
The final article of this manifesto proclaims the Bible as the suffi- 
cient faith and as the sufficient guide book and 
prayer-book for every one that is born of the spirit, which last has 


rule of order 
something of a familiar sound. 

Rightly to estimate the real significance of the action of this 
brother who has seen fit to discard his ecclesiastical millinery im 
what some will doubtless consider a rather melodramatic manner, it 
would be necessary to know something of his previous history, Taking 
for granted that he is neither one of the erratic or tangential sort, 
whose eccentricities one denomination is always glad to bequeath to 
another, nor one who has failed to secure preferment because his 
estimate of his own abilities not with that held 
by his brethren, there still remains an important consideration, What 


has coincided 
efforts has he made to reform his communion from within? 

With what degree of accuracy—making due allowance for rhetoric 
—he has portrayed the Episcopal Church as it is in Virginia we do 
not know. Much of what he says is doubtless true. But we are 
convinced that his description of the Episcopal Church as a whole is 
far from the truth. While we have no love for stoles and surplices, 
and, when it comes to high church arrogance and the fatuous change 
of name controversy, it is difficult for us to use judicial language, 
on the other hand, a church that could produce a Phillips Brooks and 
that has in its ranks men of such wide sympathies as Bishop Wil- 
liams is far from being beyond all help from within. 

We are inclined to think that this good brother has taken the 
easier way. Not indeed that he does not face some hardship as it 
is. Contempt on the part of those he has left and suspicion on the 
part of those to whom he goes are part of the price a “come-outer” 
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has to pay. But by far the more difficult task is to accomplish re- 
form from within. That requires patience, self-renunciation, bal- 
ance, pertinacity. It is a very simple thing to dub bishops a lot 
of old maids in pants, as this man is said to have done. Such a 
characterization is rather lacking in imagination, and he may dis- 
cover in some other denomination that one does not always have to 
be a bishop to fit that sartorial description. 

What he says about the prayer-vbook and the Bible quite accords 
with our position, but he may find out that there are thousands 
of people to whom prayer-books and modern novels are alike ana- 
thema, and who claim to believe the Bible from cover to cover; who 
nevertheless, except for 9 few passages like the Twenty-third Psalm, 
know as much about it as they do about the Vedanta and to whom 
the Bible is as much a fetish as a totem-pole to a savage, and 
understood as little. 

A denomination is like a great cathedral: there is never a time 
when repairs and restoration are not in order. The one man who 
need never be out of a job is the religious reformer. It is some- 
times necessary to tear down before one begins to build. We have 
the feeling that, as a rule, the most permanent work of renovation 
is done by the workmen who have had a life-long familiarity with 
the building. Now and then, foundations become so insecure, that 
the only remedy apparently is to withdraw and besiege the walls with 
cannon-shot until they fall. That, however, should always be the 
last resort. We fear this good brother took to the siege guns a bit 
too soon. He should have put his hand to the more difficult task of 
erecting a scaffolding from within, taking out piece by piece those 
parts ready to fall away, and it may be that after a lifetime of exact- 
ing labor in place of the old a new transept would have begun to 
appear, devoid of present ugliness, whose symmetry and beauty would 
have brought fresh inspiration to weary and thirsty seekers after 


the living God. 


A Reporter Who Heard Lincoln Speak 


An elderly gentleman walked into the office of Spalding’s Com- 


mercial College, Chicago, the other day. His step was firm, his 
eves bright and his figure straight. He asked to be shown over the 
college. He used to be an amateur shorthand writer, and his in- 


terest in the work had not waned, he said 

He was Henry Binnian, $5 years old, 1006 Haskell avenue, Chi- 
cago. And he can still “do seventy words a minute” by the old 
original Pitman method of shorthand, the method he used to record 
Lincoln's words sixty years ago, says the Chicago Post. 

Mr. Binnian was born in Kidderminster, England. He began work 
as an apprentice to the printer’s trade in the early *40s. His am- 
bition was to be a journalist. He learned the Pitman system of 
shorthand, which was then just coming into use in England. Isaac 
Pitman lived 150 miles from Kidderminster. 

“In 1852 I came over the water to Peoria, ill., where my wife 
had relatives,” said Mr. Binnian. “I applied to the editor of a 
weekly paper in Peoria for a job on my merits as a writer of short- 
hand. He said he had never heard of shorthand. That was not re- 
markable. There were but three stenographers in Chicago, and only 
five in New York at that time. I gave him a specimen of my work 
as he read the paper aloud to me, and then | asked him if he 
wouldn’t like some political speeches reported. 

“Stephen A. Douglas had spoken in Peoria a few days before 
Lincoln was to be there that night to answer him. 

“The courthouse was packed that night to hear old Abe’s answer 
to the Little Giant. He spoke slowly and distinctly. His high- 
pitched voice carried easily to all ears in the room. I took down 
all of that speech and wrote it out that night and the next day in 
longhand. I told the editor it would make five columns. He said 
it was too much, and cut it down and ran it in the paper. I never 
got even a thank you from that editor for my work. 

“I thought if a shorthand reporter got no more than that for his 
work in this country I would go into something else. I have been 
in the lumber business until I retired a few years ago.” 

Mr. Binnian watched a red-headed boy type a paragraph on a 
modern typewriter. The boy made his fingers fly just one minute. 
When the time was up there were ninety-four words on the sheet 
and two mistakes, five off for each mistake, making eighty-four 
words a minute. 

“My word,” exclaimed the old Englishman, “I wish I had had a 
machine like that the night I wrote Linecoln’s speech for that old 


editor in Peoria.” 


Between 6,000 and 7,000 physicians and professors in medical col- 
leges were in London last week for the international medical con- 
gress. Every country in the world was represented. 


Brewing and distilling interests and the ads uf liquor dealers had 
no place in the woman suffrage edition of the Chicago Examiner, 


issued recently 


A “Dead Letter” Fight 


Back of the announcement that Post-master General Burleson has 
abolished the annual “dead letter” sale at Washington is the story 
of a fight which the business men of the capital have waged against 
this institution for vears. Heretofore all undeliverable third and 
fourth-class mail matter has been assembled at the headquarters of 
the Postoflice Department, sorted, wrapped in e»verings designed to 
conceal the actual size and character of the various packages, and 
sold at auction to the highest bidders, These sales invariably were 
held just before Christmas, and it was to this that the merchants 
of Washington particularly objected, their theory being that hundreds 
of dollars which otherwise would have been expended fpr gifts in 
the stores were passed over to Uncle Sam in exchange for a “pig 
in a poke.” In reality a “dead letter” sale is a good deal of a lot- 
tery, for although a catalogue pretends to give an idea of the won- 
tents of each “item,” the descriptions of the goods are inadequate, 
The sales appealed to the gambling instinct of pcople, and were al- 
ways largely attended. Hereafter this flotsam and jetsam of tie 
postoflice will be sent to the postoffice of the headquarters of the rail- 
way mail service of the division in which the 1matter is detained. 
So instead of one annual sale at Washington there will be sales each 
year in fifteen cities, including Boston. Thus divided the amount 
of the sale in each city will be small, and Boston merchants doubt- 
less will make no complaint against the practice such as that which 
has been registered so long, and at last successfully, in Washington, 





The wealth of gold and silver and paper money filling the vaults 
of the federal treasury is due in no small measure to the record 
breaking drinking, smoking and card playing of the American peo 
ple during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. Details of the 
sources of the $344,424,453 collected in international revenue taxes 
during the year—the greatest in the history of the country—were 
disclosed in a recent report to Secretary McAdoo by William H. 
Osborn, commissioner of internal revenue. The 143,220,000 gallons 
of whisky and brandy consumed brought in $157,542,000; the 65, 
246,000 barrels of beer, porter and ale netted the government %65,- 
246,000; the 14,276,771,000 cigarettes smoked increased the reve- 
nues by $17,846,000; the 7,699,038,000 cigars puffed benetited 
Uncle Sam to the extent of $23,097,000; the chewing and smoking 
of 404, 363,000 pounds of tobacco gave him $32,349,000; taxes on 22,- 
290,000 pounds of snuff amounted to $2,657,000 and the sale of 
32,764,155 packs of playing eards, an increase of 1.952.475 over the 


previous year, brought $655,283. 





Robert Bridges’ Poetry 


Robert Bridges, the new poet laureate, has written no really 
good poetry but he has produced some undeniably good lines, as 
the following poem indicates: 


I love all beauteous things, 
1 seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the making; 

Altho’ tomorrow it seem 

Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


T have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 

Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents. 
A honeymoon delight— 

A joy of love at sight, 

That ages in an hour— 

My song be like a flower! 


I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 

Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere; 
My song be like an air! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom; 

Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb! 

Fly with delight, fly hence! 
’Twas thine love’s tender sense 
To feast; now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 


August 21, 1913. 
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In a bulletin advocating the extension of the school system in 


federal and state prisons, the United States bureau of education 
at Washington announced that out of €5 prisons in the United 


States and Canada reporting to it, 44 maintain classes in which 
both academie and trade subjects are taught. Dr. A, C. Hill, of 
the New York state education department, who prepared the 


bulletin at the request of the bureau, believes the movement will 
be extended until every correctional institution will afford educa- 
tional advantages to its involuntary guests. “Schools in prisons,” 


says Dr. Hill. “are the expression of the highest conception yet 
formed of the best way to deal with men and women segregated 
from society for violation of its laws. They are an outgrowth of 
the belief that the door of hope must never be closed to any man.” 
As an economic investment, Dr. Hill contends, society well could 
afford the schools as a reclaiming agent for those who have fallen 
under its ban, 

The Hague Peace Palace, the $1,500,000 gift of Mr. Andrew Car 
egie to the nations of the world, is to be dedicated August 29. 
Official delegates will probably be sent to the ceremony by all the 
forty-six civilized nations of the world which were represented 
at the Second Hague Conference. This ceremony will take place 
between the meeting of the International Peace Congress at The 
Hague on August 20 and the Interparliamentary Union Conference 
early in September. The trustees who have administered the 
building of the courthouse are the Council of the Parliament Court 
of Arbitration, consisting of the minister of foreign affairs of 
The Netherlands and the diplomatic representatives of all the 


Powers at The Hague. The plans for the palace were obtained by 


competition in which 216 architects entered. 

A receivership for the famous Buffalo Bill show probably means 
that this farewell tour Buffalo Bill is a real parting 
between the “truly hero” and the border drama, now an old man, 
and publie which has been his to command for thirty years. 
When Butfalo Bill first appeared on the stage, playing himself, he 
a hero to a generation which had grown up on “Ned 


of 


season s 


was already 


Buntline’s” Indian stories. “Buffalo Bill,” while pursuing the vo- 
cation of a showman has retained the respect of his fellow citi- 
zens as a Worthy survivor of a rugged and romantic American 


His enterprise expanded into the Wild West show has un- 
influence. It been a form of 
thrilling. 


type 


doubted|y an educational has 


wholesome 


been 


entertainment as as 


International Medical Congress closed recently with a speech 


in 
by the Right Hon. John Burns, president of the local government 
board. He said there had been 772,811 less deaths in England and 
Wales in the vears from 1909 to 1911, than if the death rate of 
two decades earlier had continued. The change, he said, was due 
to medical science. The next congress is to be held in Munich in 
1917. Before adjourning, the doctors passed a resolution declar- 


ing: “Experiments on living animals are indispensable.” Only one 
delegate, a woman, voted against the resolution. “Leprosy,” ac- 
cording to Major E. R. Rost of the Indian medical service, is cur- 
able through the use of serum treatment. 


Forty-nine nations have been invited to participate in the Pan- 
ama-Pacitie exposition which opens .in San Francisco in February, 
1915, and up to a few days ago twenty-seven had officially ac- 
cepted and eight had declined. The most noteworthy declination 
came from Great Britain, and numerous American newspapers 
jumped to the conclusion that this decision was due to British 
resentment over the action of congress in regard to the Panama 
tolls question. Sir Edward Grey, the minister of foreign affairs, 
explained to the house of commons that business, not political rea- 
sons, had governed in this decision. 


need that the title of their organization, the National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage, was too lengthy and cum- 
bersome to carry into the fight against “votes for women,” mem- 
bers have announced that they would be known hereafter as “Wom- 
an Conservationists.” The propose to work to offset the pos- 
sible effect on congress of the meeting last week of the National 
Women Voters and they are looking forward to a stub- 


( ony 


Council of 
born battle 


The “rainbow flag,’ emblematic of universal peace, which is to 
be presented by the state of New York at the dedication of the 
Peace at The Hague, where it will be placed in a col- 
peace flags contributed by all nations of the world, is 
now on exhibition in New York. The design of the flag, which is 


Temple 
le tion 


the gift of Andrew Carnegie, consists of a rainbow on a field 
of blue. surrounded by a broad band of white, bearing the word 
“Peace It will be forwarded to The Hague within a few days. 
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Ninety-four thousand Englishmen came last year to settle in 
the United States, the Philadelphia Ledger remarks. They were 


enough to fill 30 Mayflowers. In none of the early years when 
the British were said by our histories to be “flocking to the shores 
of America” did so many people leave their mother country as 
left it in 1912 to sek a home under the stars and stripes. 


The Housewives’ league of Louisville, Ky., has appointed a com 
mittee of 100 which has made several tours of the groceries in 
behalf of cleanliness and the anti-dirt crusade. Placards, in the nature 
of certificates of approval, will be given for display in those stores 
Which meet the league’s approval and those which do not will 
receive the unwelcome recognition of the black list. 


Deeds transferring the old Buckman Tavern at Lexington, Mass., to 
the town have been placed on record. The old landmark, situated on 
the edge of the village green, was the gathering place of the 
Minute Men of the Revolution on the morning of the battle. Em 
bedded in the walls are the bullets fired by the British soldiery. 


A campaign to reduce the death rate resulting from contagious 
disease and imperfect traffic regulations will form a part of the 
women voters’ political activities in the fall, according to the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, president of the 
Chicago Political Equality League. 


It is reported that the Russians have decided to start a steam 
ship service between Vladivostok, Vancouver, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Later San Francisco will be included, while eventually it will be 
a round the werld via the Panama canal. 
one sailing every six weeks, 


service There will be 


The child welfare bureau maintained the mothers’ 
congress in the courthouse at Portland has made such a place for 
itself that the state fair officials have appropriated $1,000 for an 
exhibit in eugenics and child welfare, to be arranged for their 


enterprise in the fall. 


by Oregon 


The ten-day conference of the Missionary Education Movement, 
which closed recently at Lake Geneva, better attended 
than any other of the conferences held in former years, according 
to the reports. Rev. J. M. Stifler, of 
its 


has been 
Evanston, Ill., presided over 


sessions. 


The St. Louis city council has passed an ordinance forbidding 
tips in hotels or restaurants, under penalty of a fine from 
$10 to $50 for each offense. The interesting thing about the anti 
tipping ordinance is not that it is an attempt to stop tipping by 
law, but that it originated in the desire of the waiters themselves. 


of 


Illinois has not been deprived of the distinction of being the 
largest producer of internal revenue of any of the states of the 
Union. The report of the commissioner of internal revenue, just 
made public, shows that the state is still the leader in this respect. 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., after months of devout and 
courageous effort, has completed the task of raising $200,000, and 
there was accordingly a jubilant celebration in the community. Ot 
this the General Education furnished $50,000, 


sum soard 


with a 
to 


Pennsylvania has joined the moderate eugenists 


marriage law, prohibiting the issuance of 


new 


licenses imbeciles, 


epileptics, or feeble-minded, or to inmates or former inmates of 
county asylums or poorhouses, with some exceptions. 
The house of commons, England, by a vote of 210 to 138, 


approved the government agreement giving to the Marconi com- 
pany a contract for the creation of an imperial chain of wireless 
telegraph stations circling the world. 

Miss Margaret E. Knight is the first American woman to re- 
ceive a patent for an invention. She secured it at the age of 12 
and is still at work after 62 years, now experimenting with a 
sleeve valve engine. 


Paraguay, through Minister Hector Velazquez, has accepted in 
the main, Secretary Bryan’s peace plan. Thirty-nine nations were 
asked to consider the proposal and twenty-eight have accepted it in 
principle. 
wisely passed an ordinance prohibiting professional 
necromancers, clairvoyants, spirit mediums, trance 
and prophets from plying their nefarious business. 


St. Louis has 
fortune tellers, 
mediums, seers, 


The peace treaty among the Balkan states was signed August 11, 
at Bucharest. In honor of the occasion the city was decorated 
with flags, guns were fired, bells were rung and bands played. 


Miss Katharine M. Stiles, of Menominee, Mich., daughter of 
Judge Stiles, is managing editor of a daily newspaper. She stu- 
died journalism in the University of Michigan. 

The forestation of five million acres of waste New England 


land is proposed as a means of increasing land values. 
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For the Judson Centennial 


By H. H. Tilbe, of Rangoon 


Now in Burma—A Century of 
Great Contrasts 




















66 0, TO RANGOON!”’—a limited number of favored ones are 

H erying, while a far larger number with intense interest are 
awaiting reports of what will be done there and what impressions 
will be received in those December meetings inaugurating the 
great Judson celebrations. 

rhe first impressions of our visitors on landing will be a mixture 
of delight and disappointment—something there will be of magic 
and romance, but far more of the disillusioning of prosaic fact. 
Many of the same localities will be visited to which Judson went 
a hundred years ago; but how different in almost every feature 
and circumstance! Practically nothing will seem or really be as 
ludson saw it. The contrast between then and now in the physi- 
cal features of Rangoon itself furnishes a 
splendid illustration of the wonderful changes 
that have taken place in all things during 
the century since the Judsons went ashore 
there, in the evening of that memorable thir- 
teenth of July, 1813, and received their first 
impressions of the town and its inhabitants. 

In Rangoon. 

Arriving at Rangoon our visitors will find 
a modern occidental city with great blocks 
of four- and five-storied business houses 
built of steel, masonry, and reinforeed con- 
crete; with straight streets and broad, shaded 
avenues of macadam, asphalt and concrete, 
crowded with vehicles of every description, 
including automobiles and motorcycles; with 
electric street-cars, electric lighting and elec- 
trie power; with beautiful public gardens and 
large, well-laid-out private compounds; with 
splendid buildings, both public and private, 
for government, business and residential pur- 
poses, besides Christian church buildings, the 
spires of which, next to beautiful Shwe ADONIRAM 
Dagon, are the most prominent landmarks 
within the city. 

Rangoon is one of the busiest marts in the Far East, being 
the main port for a large and prosperous country, with its splen- 
did wharfs and docks on either side of the river-harbor accom- 
modating a mass of modern shipping. This shipping from almost 
every known harbor in the world is constantly bringing in a 
tremendous tonnage of imports and carrying away an even larger 
tonnage of exports; for, besides her large exports of teek and 
other valuable woods and her considerable exports of other com- 
modities, Rangoon is the greatest rice-shipping port in the world. 
There are many huge mills on the river, both above and below 
the harbor, where timber is prepared and rice is milled for local 
and foreign markets. An extensive railroad service and a fine 
river-steamer service, both providing good and comfortable trans- 
portation facilities, have headquarters in the down-town business 
portions of the city. 

Practically every necessity or comfort of life, every convenience 
of time- or labor-saving device, nearly every luxury of modern 
civilization can be had at rates little advanced over those of 
London, New York, Berlin, or Paris. 

Charity organizations, asylums, dispensaries, and the largest and 
best equipped hospital in the Far East relieve suffering and care 
for the unfortunate, while private, government, and mission schools 
provide moderh western education for the many hundreds of pu- 
pils attending them, and several libraries add further educational 
facilities. 

The first impressions of the Judsons were far different from 
all this. Not really disembarking till the next day, they returned, 
after a brief, disheartening view, to spend one more night aboard 
the ship, far more discouraged than they had yet been in all the 
strange experiences and difficulties through which they had al- 
ready passed. On landing they found an ugly, squalid delta town 
of Burma, the largest and best town on the Burman coast, it 
is true, with a few better houses and a larger, finer pagoda than 
would have been found in the ordinary towns and villages along 
the tidal creeks of the delta, but otherwise not different; and it 
was the worst season of the year to see the place. The majority 
of the houses were mere bamboo-and-thatch huts built along nar- 





row, crooked, muddy lanes that were without wheeled traffic of 
any sort and practically impassable for foot passengers except 
by the high foot-ways built of piles and planks or of brickwork, 
as works of merit, by the more pious and earnest Buddhists. 
There was no drainage or attempt of any kind at sanitation, 
while the site of most of the town was below high-tide level 
with malarious swamps at both ends and at the back, whose foul 
waters and filthy scum were never dried up. There were tidal 
creeks, too, running up into the heart of the town and depositing 
twice a day their tidal slime, Ponies, cattle, pigs and ducks 
stabled under the huts, built high on posts to raise them above 
the water, mud and filth, while chickens and pariah curs wené 
in and out of the dwellings at will, housing 
with the inhabitants. 

The whole place was in utter darkness 
from a little after sunset till a little before 
sunrise and was never safe from robbers and 
other bad characters, day or night, while 
dangerous wild beasts and poisonous reptiles 
infested the outskirts and were frequently 
found within the town itself. General mer- 
chants stored their wares in their dwelling 
houses and sold them from their front rooms 
or verandahs, but daily marketing was 
hawked about from house to house or sold 
in open-air bazaars on the higher ridges and 
knolls of waste places in the town. Except 
glittering, gilded Shwe Dagon, marred by the 
usual clutter of grotesque and decaying de- 
bris, there was not an imposing building of 
any kind in the place. 

The sick and suffering were left to private 
charity or wandered about the town and 
frequented the pagoda platforms in hordes 
JUDSON. of importunate and often hideous beggars, 

lifting sightless eyes, displaying maimed and 
shriveled limbs, or thrusting their foul diseases and loathsome 
leprosies under the eye of every passerby to awaken sympathy 
and win charity. 

It was the headquarters for a considerable local and inland 
trade but there was little foreign commerce and no great milling 
or other local industry. Only native Burman food and clothing 
could be had, ely such things of any kind as the Burmans used 
in their own homes and business; practically nothing demanded 
by the customs or the more delicate and refined tastes of European 
civilization was available by purchase or exchange. Every for- 
eigner who came to the place suffered for what to him were actual 
necessities of life. 




















IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH BUILDING, RANGOON. 
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The Lack of Efficient Government. 

The contrast between then and now in gov- 
ernmental conditions and activities is even more 
marked than that in the physical features of 
Rangoon town. 

Then an oriental despot at Ava ruled the 
land and his favorite minions “ate” the dis- 
tricts into which it was divided and farmed 
out to them. Intrigue and favoritism were the 
motive powers at court; cruel injustice the rule 
in the provinces. Suecessful crime was not often 
punished; patient virtue and industry were 
never safe from extortions of foreed bribery 
or unjust fines. Prosperity always invited hostile 
attack and neither property nor life was secure 
in any part of the realm. A fertile field, a 
fruitful garden, a valuable animal might bring 
an innocent owner into trouble at court throug’: 
jlenunciation by an envious neighbor or a grasp- 











ing official; while the possession of a beautiful 
and virtuous wife or daughter was well nigh 
certain to put a man at the mercy of some lust- 
ful official, or a favorite menial of his, who had the power as 
well as the- disposition to compass his ends by the imprisonment 
or even the death, if need be, of a troublesome guardian cf such 
virtuous beauty. The ordinary Burman of that day was mill 
and kindly in disposition, as he has ever been, and far more in- 
clined to do a favor than an injury; but the officials as a class 
and their debauched soldiery were vicious and brutal in the ex- 
treme, recognizing no rights 
to property they dared to 
appropriate, earing nothing 
for human life that stood in 
the way of their desires. 
Changes for the Better. 
Now the whole country is 
under settled and righteous 
law administered through of- 
ficials bound under the ada- 
mantine limitations of Brit- 
ish rule, the beneficent sway 
of which has established not 
only safety and peace but 
also even-handed justice in 
every village and hamlet, no 
matter how remote — the 
higher the official, the more 
careful he is to be clean of 
hand and righteous of inten- 
tion in every judgment ren- 
dered. Laudable ambition 
has every governmental encouragement, ability and energy are 
incited to the highest prosperity, and everywhere the natural 
rewards of virtue, industry and thrift are assured to the patient 
well-doer in every honest craft and calling. So clearly manifest, 
so widely known, so indisputable is all this that no native Bur- 
man has ever arisen to impugn the intentional equity of Britiaa 
rule or to call in question the actual peace and prosperity ever 





THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION IN JUDSON’S Day. 
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and everywhere enjoyed under its sway. 

But the British government has not only assured safety and 
justice; it has cared for and furthered other important interests 
of the people of the land. 

Communication between all parts of the country, even the 
most remote, has been made both easy and inexpensive by the 
splendid postal and telegraph services of the government, which, 
though at less cost to the 
user, are superior in some 
ways to the postal and tele- 
graph services with which 
we in the United States are 
served. 

In transportation facilities 
the country is well provided 
and new needs are. con- 
stantly being met. Besides 
good and satisfactory lines 
of coast and river steamer 
service by encouraged pri- 
vate companies, the govern- 
ment itself has built several 
different but connected lines 
of railroad, opening up vast 
tracts of country and mak- 
ing it possible to transport 
passengers and freight quick- 
ly, safely and at small cost 
to most of the _ impor- 
tant points in all parts of the land—many of which points were 
formerly practically inaccessible or at least prohibitive in the 
danger and cost of transportation. 

Town and municipal development has been aided and wisely 
directed. In a land where nothing of the sort had ever before 
been attempted or even ever dreamed of, the results attained have 
been little short of marvelous. The larger towns have been or- 

ganized into self-supporting and self- 
directing municipalities and then aided 
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COLLEGE. 


and directed by the general government 
in all those activities of modern civili- 
zation that minister to the comfort, 
the safety and the health of urban 
populations. Besides all this, scores of 
towns and larger villages, too smail 
or too backward for independent munici- 
pal government, have been taken in 
hand directly by the general govern- 
ment and laid out in regular order ac- 
cording to stringent site and building 
rules; have been made sanitary and re- 
quired to maintain good sanitation; 
have been given free hospitals, free dis- 
pensaries, and efficient medical attend- 
ance; have had public bazaars built and 
permanently inspected; have been pro- 
vided with sufficient and suitable pub- 
lie buildings and with good roads 
throughout, well-made, well-drained, 
bridged and macadamed; and have then 
been placed under responsible officials 
whose business it is to keep them up 
and constantly improve them. 
Government-made roads kept in good 
repair, totaling many hundreds of 
miles, lie outside of such municipalities 
and towns, radiating from each such 
place several miles in every direction 
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to provide quick and easy access to the town by the surrounding 
peoples and extending in trunk lines from place to place through- 
out the land so as to connect the more important points. 

All natural resources of the country are owned and conserved 
by the general government, as ought always to be the case, and, 
while the government itself has carried on a careful and wise 
exploitation of these resources or has leased the privileges of such 
exploitation under its own supervision to responsible private com- 
panies, wanton destruction and useless waste are always guarde| 
against and both natural and artificial renewal as well as in- 
creased development are carefully cultivated. 


— 


Natural Resources Conserved. 

The country is peculiarly rich as an agricultural province and 
hitherto its products have been most largely from the land. The 
government is wisely, therefore, interesting itself in all sane and 
efficient movements for conserving and developing agricultural 
resources. Recovery of waste lands; irrigation; care and develop- 
ment of soils; wider diversity and rotation of crops in certain 
districts; improvement and greater variety in the same families 
of standard crops through imported or more carefully developed 
seed; improvement in breed and larger diversity in kinds of domes- 
tie animals; practical knowledge of insect pests and of destruc- 
tive diseases among both crops and animals as well as of pre- 
ventative and remedial measures for combating them; agricul- 
tural societies for mutual help and information; agricultural co- 
operative banks under government supervision for safe low-in- 
terest loans for developing and moving annual crops—in all of 
these the government is actively aiding, teaching, encouraging 
aml is beginning to win a response that augurs well for the future. 


Educational Progress. 

The government has been active, too, in general education. 
Through the British system of grant-in-aid, thousands of private 
and religious schools have been brought into connection with the 
Government Education Department in addition to a large number 
of municipal and government schools directly controlled by that 
department. In this way primary schools are scattered widely 
through the towns and villages and even in many jungle places, 
secondary schools are found in most of the important munici- 
palities throughout the country, and two well-equipped colleges 
in Rangoon complete the system. Many thousands of ehildren 
and youth are studying in these government-directed schools, se- 
curing education according to western methods, and being fitted 
for that broader, more strenuous life which contact with the 
rest of the world is bringing to the whole of the Far East. No 
other activity of government, perhaps, has ever been so success- 
ful and so popular with the mass of the people; certainly no 
other has accomplished what promises so much for the stability 
and prosperity of the country. 

Growing out of this change in governmental conditions and 
directly dependent on it is the equally great contrast in the in- 
flux of foreign population, in the bulk of foreign imports and 
exports, and in the number and extent of important local business 
activities. 

In Judson’s day there were few foreigners, even of other eastern 
peoples, anywhere in the land except at Ava and Rangoon, and 
even at those two centers they were not numerous enough to 
make a really appreciable proportion of the whole population. 
Now Rangoon is one of the most cosmopolitan of the world’s 
great cities, having representatives from the inhabitants of almost 
every land on the globe. The representation from some of the 
eastern peoples is large, indeed, that from the Indians and from 
the Chinese outnumbering the native Burman population. Other 
peoples, too, especially the Europeans and the ever more im- 
portant Eurasian element, form a large percentage of the whole 
population and are constantly increasing in numbers and conse- 
quence. These foreigners, too, have brought in their own cos- 
tumes, customs, and architecture, so that the place is no longer in 
any real sense a true Burman town. In the same way foreigners 
and foreign conditions have gone largely into all the more im- 
portant towns and municipalities, have penetrated into many vil- 
lages, and are found to some extent even in remote jungle places. 


Economic Progress. 

The building up and development of foreign commerce, in both 
imports and exports, has been even more wonderful and the 
amount of sea-borne trade now centering in Rangoon, Bassein, 
and the ports on the Tenasserim and Arracan coasts is truly enor- 
mous. The amount of such trade at the time of Judson’s ar- 
rival was petty indeed. 

In the same way the great local business activities—in mer- 
chandise, in rice-milling, in logging and timber-milling, in the 
production and refining of oil, in cotton-ginning, in mining, and 
in transportation—have all been built up from practically noth- 
ing since the British occupation. There is only one regret in 
connection with all this wonderful development in the business 
activities of the land and that is the fact that the native Burman 
has had so small a share in it all, leaving it practically entirely 
to incoming foreigners from Europe, from India, and from China. 
Though the Burman is a natural petty trader, he has never been 
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moved by any great commercial ambition or shared in the es- 
tablishment and development of any gigantic business, 


Missionary Progress. 

The greatest contrast of all between then and now is that in 
the conditions and results of missionary activities. 

Then the attitude of the Burman toward the Christian mission- 
ary was one of curiosity, suspicion, and contempt. A _ kalapyy 
or white foreigner in a land where the few foreigners ever met 
with were brown or black men from the neighboring countries, 
his white skin, his peculiar costume, and the unfamiliar customs 
of his western civilization made the missionary appear strange 
and grotesque, an object of suspicion and ridicule. To the great 
mass of the people he was simply an interesting show, a strange 
creature from a distant and unknown country. To the more 
thoughtful and cautious, however, he was also an object of sus- 
picion. What was he there for anyhow? With no business con- 
nected with money-making, seeking no open material advantages, 
he was easily suspected of harboring secret and sinister inten- 
tions, especially as he was quietly teaching new and strange doc- 
trines subversive of the national religion and of customs uni- 
versally practiced and revered. Moreover, the Burmans knew of 
the rise and progress of the power of the East India Company 
across the bay and had had some unpleasant local experiences 
of their own with Portuguese and others. To the prosperous and 
powerful among the upper classes of the people, he was an object 
of ridicule and contempt. Their haughty oriental pride, as ever, woul] 
despise the strange and unknown, would ignore qualities and abili- 
ties that were never displayed conspicuously and were never bla- 
tant. Today this attitude is absolutely changed. In every part 
of the land constant and long-continued familiarity with the white 
man as official, as merchant, as missionary and teacher, has given 
a truer conception of his character and awakened confidence and 
respect, continually enhanced by oft-repeated comparisons of him 
with the eastern peoples among whom he lives and works. In 
this confidence and respect the missionary is held preéminent by 
all because of his teaching and practice of a clean, honest, tem- 
perate, chaste life; because of his unselfish devotion to those among 
whom he labors, helping them with instruction, advice, medicines, 
personal service, and even pecuniary aid in cases of urgent need; 
and because he is a religious teacher, like the best among their 
own monks, giving his whole life to religious propaganda, while, 
unlike them, he never seeks or receives in return aught of personal 
support or benefit from them. 

Religious Changes. 

In his attitude toward his native Buddhism, too, the 
has changed tremendously, and now occupies a materially dif- 
ferent position. Instead of the old-time active and unquestioning 
maintenance of all teachings of the Pali scriptures, he now frankly 
repudiates the whole of their cosmogony and cosmography and 
is seriously skeptical of much else, while his critical acceptance 
of other tenets and his adaptation of them to the western ideas 
and the Christian doctrines he has imbibed makes modern belief 
in. Buddhism far different from what it was a century ago and 
fay easier for the missionary to meet. Moreover, there are few 
evén among the most intelligent of Burmans today who are fa- 
miliar with the text and understand the import of the Pali scrip- 
tures as the mass of Burman men were familiar and understool 
them in the days of the earlier missionaries. 

In his attitude toward Christianity itself the Burman has 
changed even more; especially great and rapid has been the change 
in the last decade or decade and a half. Instead of the long- 
continued, contemptuous indifference and bitter hostility of earlier 
days, there is now active investigation and frank appreciation. 
Hitherto missionary successes in Burma have been largely among 
the tribes of hill peoples who make up a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of the most backward and least important elements of the 
population, while the millions of intelligent and dominant Burmans 
have held aloof or been in active opposition. From now on all is 
to be different. The influence of western ideas, the results of the 
new education in which the missionary has been the most potent 
factor, the daily teaching of the Christian scriptures to all youth 
in mission schools, the dissemination ef Christian truth through 
millions of pages of tracts, the constant, unwearied preaching of 
the gospel in every part of the land, and the mighty influence of 
the daily lives of faithful native converts, both Burman and oth- 
ers, among their Buddhist relatives and neighbors, have slowly, 
steadily and with ever increasing momentum changed the whole 
situation. The work for Burmans is now most promising and invit- 
ing; the doors are all wide open; the Burmans themselves are intet- 
ested and inquiring; increasing numbers of Burmans are being bap- 
tized; and a widespread ingathering in large numbers in the near fu- 
ture is abundantly assured. Judson waited six weary years after 
his landing at Rangoon before he had his first baptism, knowing 
to the full that deferring of hope that maketh the heart sick: 
his successors of today are rejoicing in large present successeS 
and are looking out upon wide fields already white to the harvest. 

Then and now! Then—squalid, ugly discomfort; hardship and 


Surman 


sacrifice; idle curiosity, contemptuous indifference, bitter hostility; 
discouragement and disappointment almost to despair. 
comfert, prre 


Now— 
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Julian Hawthorne Writes “Pen Points” 


Julian Hawthorne, son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, confined in the 
Federal Prison at Atlanta on a charge of misuse of the mails, can- 
not conceal the genius within him. 

{s soon as Mr. Hawthorne entered the ranks of the prisoners, he 
was made editor of the prison publication, “Good Words.” He 
started a column of editorial paragraphs entitled “Pen Points”— 
with a grim pun on the word “pen,” the widely known abbreviation 
of “penitentiary * These are examples of his wit in this column: 

“We are entitled to our rights—and most ef our acquaintances 
savy we are getting them.” 

“Many a ‘high fiver’ loses the use of his wings after a sojourn 
here.” 

“Thorough research into the origin of the bookworm will prove 
that it originated in some prison.” 

“One great pleasure is being here; we hear nothing about the 


self made man. 


“Be sure vou are right—if not. ask the guard—then go ahead.” 

“We get a good discount here, for we get paid in advance.” 

Qne of Hawthorne’s most poignant contributions to “Good Words 
was his poem, written on the occasion of Caruso’s visit to the 
prison. Che tenor sang in the auditorium at the request of his 
countrymen, “Lupo the Wolt” and a dozen other Black Han! 
operators in confinement. The verses were dedicated to Caruso: 


Song of Faith and Hope. 


\We sit in our rows of sodden gray 
Up there in the great blank hall; 
Through the window bars the great blue day 
And the golden sunshine call. 
Call us, as Christ called Lazarus. dead ‘ 
lo rise and come forth from his grave. 
But Christ cares not to free us, we said, 
lo give the life God gave. 
Better the dead than the living dead 
Whom the world shuts out and the bars shut in. 


Man-made scape-goats of all men’s sin! 


“Then, in the hush of the great blank hall 
od wrought a wondrous miracle. 

For a voice, like a glorious trumpet call, 
\rose as a soul from the deeps of hell, 
And our souls rose with it on wondrous wings, 
Rose from their prison of iron and clay, 
Forgot the grime and the shame of things! 
We were men once again in a sunlit day. 

Sin and grief and punishment all 
Were lost in that human trumpet call. 


IAN CENTURY 


“Not bars nor banishment can abate 
The strong swift wings of the deathless soul, 
Soaring aloft over grief and fate 
As the tones of the master of music rol] 
Through the gloom and doom of the prison pen, 
Distilling the fragrance of flowering song 
Into hearts that remember youth again 
And innocent loves that knew no wrong. 
How then, if such be music’s spell, 
Shall we doubt that Christ still conquers hell?” 


A somber poem, “Fcotfalls,” appeared in “Good Words,” the April 


issue, signed with Eawthorne’s prison number, and some of the 


verses follow: 
“In the ccll over mine, at night, 
A step goes to and fro 
From barred door to iron wall, 
From wall to door I hear it go 
Four paces, heavy and slow, 
In the heart of the sleeping jail, 
And the goad that drives, I know! 


“Unknown brother of the remorseless bars, 
Pent in your cage from earth and sky and stars, 
The hunger for lost life that goads you so 

I also know. 


“Hour by hour, in the cell overhead, 
Four footfalls, to and fro, 

*Twixt iron wall and barred door, 
Back and forth I hear them go, 
Four feotfalls come and go. 

I wake and listen in the night; 
Brother, I know!” 

An entire cessation of navy building for one year would work 
no change in the comparative rating of the powers, and would give 
them time to appreciate the folly of the present system of naval 
upbuilding, says Leslie’s. The suggestion of such a naval holi 
day for one year came from Winston Spencer Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in submitting the British naval estimates to 
the House of Commons, 

The three reproductions of Columbus’ caravels, the Santa Maria, 
the Pinta and the Nina, constructed for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, have left Jackson Park, Chicago, on the first 
lap of their journey to the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. It is expected the fleet will reach Boston before the 
beginning of winter. In the spring they will be manned by crews 
of students from Harvard University and begin their long cruise. 
They will pass through the Panama Canal and up the Pacifie to 


San Francisco. 





Th’s Beats the Cl’ Swimmin’ Hole. 


In This La: ee Bathing Pool Thousands of Children Find Refuze f:om the Heat in Summer. The Pcol Is One of These at Lake 


ilgonquin, Wisecnsin, Where Charity Has Made It Possible for Many Poor to Find Relief from the Heat. 
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A Page of Human Interest 











ROOSEVELT ON “HITTING SOFTLY.” 
Nor will clean conduct itself enable a man to render gool 
SET Vice | have always been fond of Josh Billings’ remark that 
t is much easier to be a harmless dove than a wise serpent.” 
here are plenty of decent legislators, and plenty of able legisla 
tors ut the blamelessness and the fighting edge are not always 
mbined Roth 
vVage active battle against the powers that prey. He must be 


qualities are necessary tor the man Who is to 


ean of life, so that he can laugh when his public or his private 
ecord is searched; and vet being clean of life will not avail him 
e is either foolish « timid He must walk warily and fear 
lessly ind, while lhe iould never brawl if he can avoid it, he 
must be ready to hit hard if the need arises. Let him remember, 
by the way. that the unforgivable crime is soft hitting Do not 


iit at all if it can avoided; but never hit softly.—Theodore 


HOW HE “SOLED” FRED GRANT’S SHOES. 


(ten. Frederick D. Grant said to his servant one morning: “James 
I have left my mess boots out. I want them soled.” 

Ye sir.” the servant answered, 

The general, dressing for dinner that night. said again: “I su 
pose, James, that you did as I told you about those boots?” 

James laid 35 cents on the bureau. 

Yes, sir,” said he and this is all I could get for them, though 
the corporal who bought them said he'd have given half a d llar 


pay dav hadn't been so far off.’—Chicago News 


SPURGEON AN “ANTI-ORGANIST.” 

Spurgeon’s famous tabernacle in London is to be closed for re- 
lecoration, but it is still to remain unique among London churches 
nasmuch as its people refuse to have an organ, preferring that the 
singing should be led by a precentor,” after the old-fashioned 


Scottish stvle This prejudice is a legacy from Mr. Spurgeon him 
| : 


self, who, though able to “smoke a cigar to the glory of God,” did 
not think that an organist could play his instrument to similai 
purpose When speaking on one occasion at a meeting to celebrate 
the installation of an organ in a brother minister's church the 
great preacher listened to an exhibition of the instrument’s power, 


then remarked, “Yes, it praises its maker very well.” 


IT PLEASED HER. 
Admiral Peary. fresh from his European triumph, was talking 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. about the conquest of Mount McKinley. 
Doe Cook will be pleased about it,” said a Brooklynite. 
Yes.” said the admiral, “Cook will be about as pleased as the 
lady who said on the seashore hotel piazza: 
I shall never marry. 
fo this a group of pretty summer girls answered in a chorus 
Oh, don’t say that! Women even older than you have had pro 


posals.” "—Daily Magazine. 


’ 
WILSON’S CHEWING TOBACCO REMARK. 

Where I got into trouble was that I ventured on a comparison. 
I said that public opinion was not typified on the streets of a busy 
city, but was typified around the stove in a country store, where 
men sat and probably chewed tobacco and spat into a sawdust box, 
and made up before they got through what was the neighborhood 
opinion both about persons and events; and then, inadvertently, I 
added this philosophical reflection, that whatever might be said 
against the chewing of tobacco, this at least could be said for it: 
That it gave a man time to think between sentences, Ever since 
then I have been represented, particularly in the advertisements 


of tobacco firms, as in favor of the use of chewing tobacco.” 


WHEN FAMOUS SINGER MET LONGFELLOW. 
It was a wonderful privilege to meet Longfellow. He was neve 
never effusive, leaving these attributes to his talkative broth- 


vay. 
Tom Appleton, who was a wit and a humorist. Indeed, 


er-in-law 
Longfellow was rathet noted for his cold exterior, and it took a 
little time and trouble to break the ice. Yet, though so unexpres- 
sive outwardly, his nature Was Winning when one was once 
in touch with it. His first wife was"Burned to death and the trag 
edy affected him permanently, but he made a second and a very 
happy marriage with Tom Appleton’s sister. The brothers-in law 
were often together and formed the oddest possible contrast to each 
other. 

Longfellow and | 
and often went to his house to sing to him. He greatly enjoyed 
It was always one of my sue- 


became good friends, I saw him many times 


my singing of his own, “Beware.” 
cessful encore songs, although it certainly is not Longfellow at 


his best. But he liked me to sit at the piano and wander from one 


song to another. The okler the melodies, the sweeter he found 
them. Longfellow’s verses have much in common with simple, old- 


fashioned songs. They always touched the common people, partic 


ularly the common people of England. They were so simple an‘ 


so true that those folks who lived and labored close to the earth 
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found much that moved them in the American writer's unaffecte| 
and elemental poetry. Yet it seems a bit strange that his poems 
are more loved and appreciated in England than in America, much 
as Tennyson’s are more familiar to us than to his own people. 
Clare Louise Kellogg in Saturday Evening Post. 


FAMOUS MUSICIAN AS A SCRIBE. 

Writing a very illegible hand customarily, Richard Wagner once 
sent an unusually hopeless scrawl to a friend. The latter gay 
it up in despair and sat down and wrote in reply, “I shall be most 
happy to dine with vou tomorrow at 6. Kind regards to vour wife, 
Yours, ete.’ 
less, at his door. 


wrote you a note asking if you could play the piano part of th 


In less than half an hour his friend appeared, breath 
‘There’s some misunderstanding.” said he. “| 
trio at Brown's recital, and here you've sent me an acceptance of 
a dinner invitation; I'm sorry, but I didn’t invite you to dinner!” 
“Well.” returned the other blandly, “I didn’t suppose you'd really 
sent me an invitation to dinner, But | couldn't read a word « 
vour note, and in that case hereafter | mean always to take it 


for granted that vou're asking me to dine.”—Chicago News, 


SMALL SOULS. 
Upton Sinclair was talking on the Koenig Albert about certain 
millionaire malefactors whose crimes always went unpunished, 
“It's hard to understand,” said Mr. Sinclair, “how these men es 
cape retribution, unless it be indeed that they're too small fo; 


the meshes of the net.” 


JUDGE GARY ON MONEY MAKERS. 
Judge Gary, in his testimony at the steel trust investigation, 
said of a steel man Who had gone under: 
He's one of those men who are always seving where they could 


make fortunes they only had some more money to lose.” 


BRAND WHITLOCK’S STORY. 

Mavor Whitlock, of Toledo, Was talking about a Toledo heiress 
who had married a count, 

“Well, at any rate,” said he, “the girl seemed convinced that the 
count had no unworthy motives. 

Don’t you know,’ a friend said to her some months before th 
wedding, “don’t you know that the count is simply marrying you 
for your money, so that he can pay his bills? 

“*Nonsense!” she replied. ‘The count never thinks of paying hi- 
bills.” ” 

ROBERT W. CHAMPERS’ STORY. 

Robert W. Chambers, the novelist, tells a story about a friend of 
his who is an author. 

“This young novelist,” relates Mr. Chambers, “had a pretty hard 
time of it at first, and so had his young wife. Money was scarce, 
and the stories he wrote did not sell. The wife had but little re 
spect for his talents, and kept endeavoring to coax him to try 
something else, whereby he could make enough money for theit 
support. 

“One day, however, his luck changed, and he began to make 
money. The time soon arrived when he was able to write a check 
for one hundred dollars and present it to his wife as a gilt. 

“She looked at it and her eyes filled with tears, 

“What is the trouble?’ the husband asked, in surprise. 

“*Darling, she said, as she hastened around the table and put 
her arm around his neck, ‘I'll take back all the mean things I ever 
said about your writing. This is the best thing you ever wrote.” 

Lippincott’s. 

MISPLACED SYMPATHY. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, the well-known lecturer, who has traveled 
all over the world, covering 400,000 miles in order to gather facts 
about the awakening of woman, said recently in New York: 

“Woman is waking everywhere. The militant suffragettes are 
doing much to help the wakening in England. They who blame 
the militants are as unreasonable as Landor. 

“The poet Landor, you know, had a violent temper. He raged 
especially when his meals went wrong. 

“His luncheon went very wrong one day in Florence, and Landor 
threw his chef out of the dining-room window into the garden. 

“But the man’s body had no sooner vanished than Landor rushed 
to the open window after it, thrust forth his head, and cried in 
heart-broken accents: 

“Goodness sakes, I forgot my poor vidlets!’”"—Chicago Record 
Herald. 

IT EXCITED HER APPETITE. 

The banality of a sea poem by Alfred Noyes led a Philadelphia 
sonneteer at the Franklin Inn to say: 

“This poem of the sea reminds me of a young woman from Thi 
nois who saw the Atlantic for the first time last week at Cape 
May. 

“As she stood on the windy beach, gazing dreamily out over the 
vast blue expanse of tumbling water, I said to her: 

“*So this is the first time you’ve ever seen the sea, eh?’ 

Yes, the very first time,’ she answered 

**And what do you think of it?’ I asked. 

‘Ah!’ she said, with an ecstatic smile, ‘it smells just like oy 
ters.’ °—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Militant Suffragettes 


By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN CHICAGO. 


I have no wish to go into a discussion as to the merits of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement in general or ever as to the tactics 
of the English militants in particular. My opinion I know to be of 
little or no value—as to whether women should be given the parlia- 
mentary vote, as to whether the outrages now being perpetrated 
almost daily by some women in England, and threatened, I see, 
by some women in America, are calculated to achieve this purpose. 

But opinions are one thing and facts are another and this article 
is by way of endeavoring to correct certain errors on matters of 
fact which appear to have some vogue in Chicago. I crave space to 
refer to three. 

1. In the first place, these militant outrages—window smashing, 
church burning, bomb exploding and the like,—have not been the 
only nor the most important doings in England within the past 
few months. Nor are they monopolizing public attention there as 
the readers of American newspapers might easily suppose! As a 
fact there is more about them in the Chicago daily papers than in 
those of London, in the “Chicago Tribune” for example than in the 
London “Times”—almost twice as much, in fact, with a wealth of 
detail which apparently is not thought worth publication a few 
miles from the event. If all of the editorial comment on these sut- 
frage crimes in England and America could be gathered together, 
nine-tenths of it, I am confident, would be supplied from this side of 
the Atlantic. So that the picture of all England stirred to the depths 
by them, the newspapers filled with little elise, politics, business 
and pleasure suspended the while they are the only great topic 
of conversation, is a figment of the American imagination. John 
Bull is not so easily excited. He is a very stolid animal and has 
regard the whole business as a bore—one of the minor 
irritations of life which may be left to the police and the law courts. 

2. Another fallacy I constantly encounter here is the idea that 
British are a downtrodden and ill-treated folk. Men in 
America know how to treat the women decently and so there is 
no rebellion. But in England they have suffered under masculine 
tyranny and oppression for centuries and now at last they are 
rightly struggling to be free. A few excesses may reasonably be 
excused at such time and are at any rate better than the acqui- 
escence with which they have suffered for too long. 


come to 


women 


Where that idea has come from or what it is due to I have 
really tried, but so far have failed, to ascertain. I strike it, 
however, every little while in conversations with well informed 


people teo, as well as in newspaper articles and letters. What 
one wants, of course, are some detailed particulars of this oppres- 
sion, some tangible illustrations of it, but these I can never get, 
nor any evidence that those who speak of it have any real knowl- 
edge of the facts. It is nothing but a vague impression and so 
far as I can judge after forty years’ residence in England and 
more than three years in America without any shadow of founda- 
tion. The law of England favors the women rather than the 
men upon the whole, and of course all social etiquette and custom 
[ cannot see how or where they are any better off in the 
United States. I have noticed that men keep their seats in crowded 
cars in Chicago and allow the women to stand, whereas in London 
they usually make place for them at once. But otherwise, I have 
detected very little difference. The condition and opportunities and 
position and treatment of women appear to be very much the 
Same in the two countries and there is as little reason on that 
ground fer militancy in England as in America. 

3. One other widespread notion, I should like to combat—that 
it is only by violence and even crime that any great reform has 


does so. 


ever been won in England or ever can be even now. What has 
fiven currency to this extraordinary notion I haven’t any idea 
at all. It is true, of course, on both sides of the Atlantic that 
Some reforms have to be won at the point of the bayonet. But 


surely it is not going to be seriously suggested that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s antics are to be classified with the revolutionary methods 
of Oliver Cromwell or George Washington, or that the occasion 
is at all similar. The parallel is rather with the blow- 
ing up of a newspaper office in Los Angeles a few years ago in order 
to advance certain fancied interests of organized labor or with the 
outrages of the Irish Invincibles in London in the early 
order to assist the Home Rule cause. In each 
of course, the movement concerned so far from being helped was 
enormously injured and retarded. 


for them 


dynamite 


case, 


eighties in 


be true that at times of great popular excitement there 





has been a certain amount of horse play which has sometimes 
degenerated into more or less serious riot, and when the excitement 
was political the desire of the people has found expression in such 
ways. But there is nothing in common between spontaneous ille- 
galities of that kind and a carefully organized series of attacks on 
property and life carried out by well paid agents and directed in 
the main against innocent and inoffensive people. “They tried to 
burn down my house,” stated a minister in the House of Commons 
lately,—‘“the children’s wing of it.” 

Interruptions of speakers at public meetings are in England a 
well recognized method of political warfare. So also are great open 
air demonstrations in the public parks at which occasionally popular 
excitement runs high, even to the doing of some damage to property. 
On one occasion the railings of Hyde Park were pulled out by 
the crowd and more than once the windows of certain politicians’ 
houses have been stoned. Popular disapproval has to find ex- 
pression somehow and at times is unable to control itself within 
legal bounds. But this, however reprehensible, is a very different 
thing from planning in cold blood (and employing others to carry 
out the plan) the setting of a church or country house on fire or 
the discharging of a bomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral. That kind of 
outrage has not been of service to any good movement any- 
where—certainly it has not in England. If it assists women to 
secure the vote, it will be the first time it has helped anyone 
to secure anything worth having. How people in America have got 
any other idea escapes my understanding. The statement that 
political reform has usually come by violence would be as true 
of the United States as of the British Isles. Of course it is’ not 
true of either country. It is altogether false and it always will be. 

A. M. G. 








POEMS OF THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 


Harmony 

‘Twas the voice of a brick in a building high, 
A brick of the lower tier; 

“Behold my brothers mount up to the sky 
And leave me forgotten here. 

But I hold my place, and I bide my time, 
That must come to the great and small; 

And though I be lost in the dirt and grime, 
I'm the hope of the whole high wall. 




















There be brothers of mine at the very top 
Of the building so broad and high, 

And they think to go forward and never stop 
This side of the sun-kissed sky. 

‘Oh, the poor dull bricks of the lower wall,’ 
They cry as they look below, 

But their harsh words ruffle me not at all 
For the base of their strength I know. 


It is on my shoulders they upward mount 
To their place in the sunlight fair, 
And, though far below them, I still account 
Myself with the highest there. 
For the law that governs I understand, 
And the law of the world to be; 
It is this: We are all as one in the land, 
As the drops are one in the sea.” 
—Charles Eugene Banks, in “The Peace Pipe.” 


—The total number of missionary schools in China is given at 
3,728, with over 100,000 pupils. More than two-thirds are of the 
primary grade. 
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Cedar Rapids Church Dedication. 

The congregation of the First Christian 
urch, Cedar Rapids, la., Walter M. White, 
pastor, is displaying much activity at the 
present time in preparation for the dedi- 
ition of the new church, which is fast near- 
ng completion. Breaking away from the 
usual program of dedicatorial services, the 
pastor will dedicate his own church, this 
being the unanimous wish of the church 
beard. Another unusual feature of the dedi- 
ition is that there will be no urgent ap- 
peal for money, only a _ collection to be 
taken at each service. The date set for 
dedication is the first Sunday in September 
and an effort is being made to have one 
thousand in the Sunday-school that morn- 
ng. The dedication program is now being 
planned and not only includes the services 
Sunday, September 7, but for the week 


following. 


From Missionary to Philosopher. 

Elisworth E. Faris, of the University of 
Chicago and minister for several years at 
Waukegan, Ill, has been appointed to a 
professorship in philosophy at the Univer- 
sitv of Iowa, to succeed Professor BE DD. 
Starbuck, the well knewn psychologist and 
writer of books on religious experience. Mr. 
Faris will receive his Ph. D. degree at the 
University of Chicago this summer and be- 
gins his new work in September. He will be 
long remembered among his Disciple bro- 
thers, as the pioneer with Dr. Royal J. Dye, 
in opening up the wonderful African mission 
station at Bolenge on the Congo. Return- 
ing to this country on account of illness in his 
family, he became associated with his father 

4. Faris in the editorship of The Christian 
Courier, at Dallas, Tex., a position he later 

linquished to teach philosophy n Texas 


Christian University. 


A Letter from Japan Missionary. 

Rose 7 Armbruster, Japan 
writes, under date of July 18, as follows: 
We had “Akita, Japan, July 18, 1913.— 

We had special evangilistic meetings in 
the church here the first week in July, 
preaching by a spirit-filled Japanese. Church 
crowded each night—about 40 sitting on the 
floor one night. { man who had fallen 
into evil ways, after having been a Chris- 
tian, and had not attended church for ten 
years was reclaimed, faith and zeal of all 


missionary, 


the Christians strengthened, and about 30 
brought to confess their faith in Christ. 
Already 11 have been baptized, seven of 
whom are Sunday-school pupils; one is editor 
of a daily paper. Other baptisms follow 
soon, both here and about city and in several 
towns near by. A woman 64 years old, who 
ed to listen to Mr. Smithotengaist, also 


asks for. baptism.” 


P. J. Rice Pictures “Perfect Christian.” 

At the 
services held in Cleveland Square, El Paso 
lex.. P. J. Rice, pastor at the First Church 


first of a series of union indoor 


that place spoke before a large audience 

on The Perfect Christian.” I would re 
ognize everybody as a Christian who pro 
ferses to be one and who is honestly striv- 
to follow Christ.” declared Mr. Rice, “I 


would do this if he didn’t belong to the same 
church I belonged to I would do it if he 
couldn't pronounce all my shibboleths. I would 

he didn’t agree with all my pet convic- 
tions, | wouldn't be so conceited as to as 

me that all the truth of the universe is 
hound up in the little bundle I call creed. 
It I didn't have some convictions about 
Christianity beside those usually labeled 
doctrinal | doubt if I should be a Christian 
at all I would rather be a heretic of the 
head than a sectarian of thy heart The 
only reason for building up a_ fence be 
tween people who cannot agree on religious 
matters is because one or both have a bad 
disposition; it is not } 
telleetual differences,” 


because they have in- 


Baltimore Pastor on Woman's Dress. 

Peter Ainslie reports 100 present at a re- 
cent August prayer meeting in his church 
ac Baltimore. Mr. Ainslie states that he 
is doing some practical talking concernit= 
the dress of the modern woman. The Balti- 
more “Sun” gives a half-column to Mr. Ain- 
she’s views on the subject. The article closes 
as follows: “Fashion is a cruel and cursed 
thing, and the multitudes worship at its shrine 
frequently not because they want to but be- 
cause they must. .The extreme devotees 
reveal a degeneration of the race that ought 
to be treated as we do contagious diseases, 
for, after all, disease is not a thing con- 
fined to the body. One’s taste may be as 
mertally diseased as the body. Dress gives 
a tremendous influence and as one of the 
channels from which we speak for the 
betterment of the race its approach should 
be guarded with the greatest care and the 
protest against its violation is a voice in 
behalf of common morality.” 


California Pastor Substantially Appreciated. 

At its last meeting the Official Board of 
First Church, Los Angeles, voted to send its 
pastor, Russell F. Thrapp, to the Toronto 
convention. Considering the long distance 





R. F, Thrapp. 


this was an act of great generosity on the 
part of the church, As a further evidence 
of the esteem in which Mr. Thrapp is held, 
and as an appreciation of his work, the 
board gathered at his home and through 
their spokesman, Mr. 8S. M. Cooper, pre- 
sented him with a magnificent gold watch 
and chain. The work in the First Church 
is going forward in a splendid way. There 
have been 365 people added at regular ser- 
vices during the first twenty months of 
his pastorate. The First Church recently 
pledged $1,350 for Southern California work 
at the Long Beach convention. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Adrian, Mich., Toledo Street, Isaac Buss- 

ing. pastor; F. P. Arthur, evangelist. 
Kilbourne, Il.. S. Joel Burgess, evangelist. 


CALLS. 
G. D. Serrill, Brooklyn, Ja., to First, Hot 
Springs, Ark., Sept. 1. 
Claude J. Miller, Maryville, Mo., to First, 
Greeley, Colo., October. 


ADDITIONS. 

Bolenge, Africa; 6 baptized June 22, all 
from the Ba-Loi tribe. Fourteen baptized 
on trip to the Ubangi river. <A number 
awaiting baptism in the Ngiri. E. R. Moon 
and A, F, Hensey, missionaries. 
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$10,000 Supplemental Offering 


Responses to the appeal of the National 
Benevolent Association for a supplemental] 
Easter offering of $10,000 are coming in from 
many states. Will not ten thousand friends 
each help a little at tis time that the 
Lord’s needy and worthy ones placed un- 
der our care by the brotherhood may be 
provided for? ’ 

Remember, dear friends, that we now have 
approximately 525 children, widows, the 
aged and the sick in our eleven institutions, 

Remember they are placed in our care by 
the chureh. , 

Reniember that widespread stu.ms at 
Easter time reduced by thousands the 
amount we should otherwise have rece'ved 

Remember the association is absoluiciy dk 
pendent upon the free-will offerings of its 
friends, 

Send your offerings to the National Benevo- 
lent Association, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St, 
Louis, Mo. 


Church Extension 
Opportunities 


We are so busy in our local church work 
that, unless we look out and beyond us, 
glorious opportunities will slip from us here 
in our Mission fields. Shall we pause in 
our Church Extension work. We must think 
seriously at this season when we are about 
to make our one annual offering to the work 
of Church Extension. 

The opportunities are: 

First. To house some of the foreigners 
at our doors, The Church Extension Board 
has promised $7,000 to assist Bro. Jos. Keevil 
get his Mission House completed at what 
we know as Green Point in Brooklyn, New 
York. Bro. Keevil has been a great help 
to these foreigners, a real father. A great 
brotherhood should count it a privilege to 
help him with the house for the conserva- 
tion of this organization of the second church 
of Brooklyn. In Cleveland our board is asked 
for at least $5,000 for a similar building for 
the Russian Mission carried on by the Dis- 
ciples Union of that city. In Chicago there 
is the third request requiring probably a 
larger loan. In each case it should be the 
right equipment or none at all, because it 
counts for nothing if we do otherwise. 

The second. opportunity is to help de- 
cide the social and religious character of 
thousands of new Western communities as 
well as new worlds of our cities. Millions 
of acres are being irrigated and hundreds 
of towns are springing up. The streams of 
emigration do not all flow to our cities. 
Thousands are going westward. Including 
New Mexico, Colorado and Montana on to 
the Pacific coast the increase in population 
has been fifty per cent, or more in ten years. 
When the Jews migrated from Egypt to 
Palestine, they had the portable tabernacle. 
In their nomadic life God thought it neces- 
sary for them to have a tent. When the 
tabernacle was located, then all the tents 
of Israel were pitched around it. This taber- 
nacle which contained God’s presence in the 
Ark was the social and religious center of 
the community. When Israel was to be @ 
settled people, God provided the temple at 
Jerusalem. For centuries that temple was 
the center of the whole life of the Jewish 
people. The church building of today and 
the life it includes, should be the social 
and religious center of the community. 

The third opportunity is to shape the 
thought of these new communities, religious- 
ly. There are too many sects. This is the 
scrrow of Christ, who prayed for a unity 
of His people. So long as there is a division 
of God’s people, so long must we continue 
to make the Christian union plea upon the 
basis of the teachings of the New Testament. 
Let us be sure to start these new comm 
nities right religiously. We were called mm 
to existence as a people for jist this thing. 
If we build up-to-date churches and equip 
them with modern Sunday-school facilities 
we shall command wholly these new com 
nunities. The Church Extension Board 
helping, and anxious to help more, in this 
kind of work. Our church building ought 
to be as good or, if possible, better than 
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anv other building in the community. The 
board is anxious to send literature to all 
the churches to be used to educate our people 


on the opportunities that are ours and are 
sipping from us, 

This literature will be sent free to all 
who wish it. Order from G. W. Muckley 
60% New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAILROAD RATES. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, 
TORONTO. 


Western Passenger Association. 


Summer tourist fares 2c per mile in each 
direction up to the eastern gateways added 
to fares tendered therefrom. On sale up 
to and including September 30. 


Transcontinental Passenger Association. 


A special fare by direct routes from Cali- 
fornia common points to Toronto and re- 
turn is announced at $95.70 and from North 
Pacific points at $92. Return limit October 
31, Sale dates from California: Septem- 
her 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11; also July. Con- 
sult agents. Sale dates from North Pacific 
coast, Mat. 28 to September 30, inclusive. 

All prospective delegates and attendants 
to the Toronto convention are advised to 
call up immediately local railroad agents in 


order that tariff schedules may not be want- 
ing when time of purchasing tickets arrives. 
For the information of all the delegates 
that they may know exact fares from 
various parts of the country we print below 
the round trip rate quoted from the fol- 
lowing cities: 
Cincinnati, O., 
lumbus, O., $16; 


and 


$16; Dayton, O., $16; Co- 
Lima, O., $15.10; Toledo, 
0., $14.60; Chieago, Ill. $14.69; Cairo, IIL, 
: Peoria, Tll., $20.60; Indianapolis, Ind., 
$19, Terre Haute, Ind., $19.75; Evans- 
ville, Ind.. $21.40; Lafayette, Ind., $18.30; 
Logansport, Ind., $14.60; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
$14.60: Francisco, Cal., $95.70; Los An- 
geles, Cal., $95.70; Louisville, Ky., $18.30; 
Lexington, Ky., $20.50; Richmond, Ky., 
Nashville, Tenn., $25.80; Memphis, 
Tenn.. $32.90; Chattanooga, Ala., $32.75; 
Birmingham, Ala., $34.10; Mobile, Ala., 
$44.45; Meridian, Miss., $40.20; Vicksburg, 
Miss., $41.70; New Orleans, La., $48.30; 
Baton Rouge, La., $48.30; Shreveport, La., 
$50.50; St. Louis, Mo., $21.40; Seattle, Wash.., 
Portland, Ore., $92. 
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$23.60: 


$99; 


What Interest Do 
You Expect? 


Inte be 


est gauged by se- 
curity, and first mortgages on pro- 
ducing farms are legally protected. 
The interest rate is 6% annually. 
Small and large amounts accepted. 
Write for facts and booklet E. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Good, Honest Money 


Any intelligent person may earn steady in- 
come corresponding for newspapers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Address Press Corre- 
sponding Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Drake University--A School of Ideals 


Liberal Arts—Bible—Law—Education 
Music—Dramatic Art—Painting and Drawing 
Home Economics—Physical Education 





Memorial Hall—College of the Bible. 


Drake University is an institution of higher try. The rural church problem receives attention 
learning devoted to the best in education. It be- here. 
lieves in cultivating the religious nature in man We want Two Hundred new ministerial stu- 
as well as the intellectual and physical. It is dents to enter next September. We will assist 
standard in every department, and is so recog- each one in many ways. Scholarships, loan funds, 
nized by every standardizing agency in this coun- and opportunities that the student appreciates 
try. No short courses leading nowhere are of- will be available so that he may remain in the 
fered. The faculty is composed of thoroughly college until he is thoroughly prepared for his 
trained Christian men and women, who, because world task. Last year nearly 1,600 students at- 
of their attainments, command the respect of edu- tended Drake University. This number included 
cators everywhere. The equipment in every ce- 121 m we students. We ask 300 to come 
partment is adequate. No matter how valuable next ye 
your time, you can afford to spend it in Drake The College of Liberal Arts is superior in cvery 
University. It is a school that gives value re- respect. Seven hundred and forty-two enrolled 
ceived. There is no pretense—no exaggeration. last year in this department. 

The College of Law enrolls more than One 

The College of the Bible meets the approval Hundred each year, and is as well situated as any 
of the Disciples of Christ. It is true to the prin- in the country. ; 
ciples of the fathers of the religious movement The Conservatory of Music is acknowledged to 
we would further. This college is sending out be the peer of any in this country. The teachers 
an educated ministry to bless the churches. The are artists of national reputation. Enrollment 
department of Religious Education is one of the last year, Five Hundred Twenty-six. 
greatest training schools for Sunday-school and Wr'te for catalogues and particulars concern- 
other religious workers to be found in this coun- ing any of the departments herein enumerated. 

Address, 


HILL M. BELL, President - - - Des Moines, lowa 








SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


CRISTIAN” COLLEGE 


An Officially Standardized Junior College 


modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial 
Hall, a $36,000 building, (1911). 25 College-trained, experienced teachers. 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. 4 years Academic 
Course (certificate). 2 years standard College Course leads to a degree. Special 
Courses are offered. Careful attention to health and to character-training. 
Twenty-acre campus and athletic field. Home care. Best patronage. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated catalogue address 
MRS. LUELLA W. ST, CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16 


Historie old College with five large, 











1869 HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 1913 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


HUBERT G. SHEARIN, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), President. 

The Junior College for Women of Transylvania University. High School graduates complete 
course in two years. A shorter preparatory course admits without examination to Eastern 
colleges. Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. 

Faculty and officers number thirty-four. Eight teachers for Music, Expression, Art, and 
Domestic Science. All courses standardized, 

Five modern buildings, steam heat, gas, and electricity. Distilled water. Library. Gym- 
nasium. Laboratories. Guarded home life. 

Forty-fifth session begins September 8, 1913. Room reservation in progress. Write for 
Catalog to the Secretary. 








REAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 


BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 


Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 


ILL. 











Adult Bible Classes. 





The Bethany System " 
of Sunday School CHURCH SeHOOL 


Literature 














Ask for Catalogue and Specie! Benatine Pian e264 
Cerasiisnes te6e 
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The Bethany System of Sunday | 


School Literature is a 


SYSTEM | 





UNDAY SCHOOL Workers the nation over 
have become familiar with the Bethany Graded 


Lessons. The patronage of these lessons has steadily 
grown from year to year until many of our most repre- 


sentative schools now use them. 
The word '' Bethany ‘a meaningful word to Dis- 
ciples, is it not?=-has now been enlarged to cover, not the 


international graded lessons alone (though it still applies 
to these), but an all-inclusive System of literature for the entire Sun- 


day School. 
The Bethany System contains everything you need in your most 
up-to-date school, and you will find it all spread out before you graph- 


ically in our comprehensive order blank and Bulletin. 

The Bethany System includes (in addition to the international graded lessons) 
international uniform lessons for adult classes and the home department, special texts for 
adult and young people’s classes, teacher training courses, and. five weekly periodicals— 
for Primary pupils, for Juniors, for Intermediate boys, for Intermediate girls, and for 
young people and adults. 

This System equips your school from top to bottom. 

Why continue to divide your order for supplies among several publishers? It is 
inconvenient and troublesome in keeping your records. It also adds to the risk of error 


and delay. 
Put everything you need in ONE ORDER and send direct to 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. Fortieth St. BE Chicago, Illinois 
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